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A. F. OF L. AFFILIATION 


At the National Executive Council conference held 
last Christmas, a sub-committee was authorized to ne- 
gotiate for affiliation with the International Federation 
of Technical Engineers’, Architects’ and Draftsmen’s 
Unions, A. F. of L. Informal discusions were held with 
President Rosemund of the International, but no final 
conclusions were reached. 


On April 9, the Architectural Guild of America and 
the FAECT requested a conference with Mr. Rosemund 
to consummate negotiations for affiliation. In reply, he 
said in part, “While it developed that there was a pos- 
sibility and desire on the part of some to consummate 
something of this nature, it was clearly developed that 

. . none of these organizations involved had received 
any mandate to bring this about, nor did any of the con- 
ferees have any such authority.” 

The decision of the National Convention last month 
in electing a committee with authority to affiliate with 
the International should clearly eliminate any such 
doubts. The committee has written to Mr. Rosemund 
requesting an official conference and the next step is 
awaited from him. 


IMPORTANT OMISSIONS IN THE WAGNER BILL 


The Wagner-Ellenbogen Housing Bill, described else- 
where in this issue, posseses two good features. It sets 
up a permanent and independent authority to co-ordinate 
national housing activities and set standards, thus di- 
vorcing housing from relief and other emergency govern- 
ment agencies. It also places the responsibilities for 
land condemnation, building and management upon the 
localities, avoiding thereby the constitutional snares in- 
volved in direct federal housing construction. 

The bill, however, has some unhappy provisions. The 
money available to the U. S. Housing Authority set up 
by the bill—a maximum of 250 millions per year for four 
years—is grossly inadequate. At best the sum would 
enable construction of only 300,000 new dwellings units 
for the entire country. Senator Wagner himself estimates 
the immediate need to be ten million new dwellings. But 
there is no assurance that even this sum will be spent. 
We have but to recall that of 450 millions once “ear- 
marked” for housing under the WPA program, only about 
60 millions were spent. 

No real provision is made for low rentals, one of the 
vital points in a socially useful housing program. The 
bill deals with “low rents” and “low income families,” 
but fails to specify a maximum rental. In brief, will the 
people who now inhabit slums be enabled to live in the 
new dwellings? 

The labor provisions are satisfactory, but apply only 
to “laborers and mechanics.” They do not apply to tech- 
nical men engaged in planning and construction and 
others in maintenance and management. Our experience 
with the PWA and WPA has taught us the necessity of 
specifying precise and adequate wage rates and work- 
ing conditions for technical men, 

Finally no provision is made for the recognition of 
tenant organizations. 

Federation chapters and individual members who will 
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be asked to endorse the Wagner-Ellenbogen Bill should 
insist that these deficiencies be corrected as a condition 
of their support. 


SOCIETY OF DESIGNING ENGINEERS 


The Society of Designers Engineers has been men- 
tioned in these columns before, but most of us with the 
exception of the Chicago and Detroit Chapters have 
never really had the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with them. An extremely interesting and even exciting 
report of the activities of that organization was pre- 
sented at the Rochester Convention by Harvey B. Snyder, 
Vice-president of the Detroit Chapter of the Designing 
Engineers who attended the Convention as fraternal 
Delegate. The Society is firmly established in the auto- 
mobile industry and wields an impressive influence in 
their drafting rooms. 

We trust that there will be cooperation between the 
Society and our middle-western chapters and with the 
Federation as a whole nationally. Ultimately it is our 
desire to see one great union for all technical men in 
the industry. 


IF WE WANT BUSINESS TO HELP— 


WPA Administrator Hopkins spent last month look- 
ing for a “permanent cure for unemployment”— and 
firing 341,000 persons from work relief jobs. 

During the next two months Hopkins will continue 
his search for a permanent cure for unemployment—and 
will fire 389,000 more from WPA jobs. 

Discussing his scientific search for a permanent cure 
for unemployment, Hopkins announces his staff is in- 
vestigating the “underlying” causes of joblessness. 

One underlying cause is the lack of jobs. WPA at- 
tacks that cause by pulling 730,000 jobs from under the 
feet of relief workers in the space of three months. The 
WPA program is to be cut down to 2,300,000 from 
the 3,500,000 the Administration talked about last De- 
cember. 

The cuts are being made over the protests of the 
United States Conference of Mayors, civic groups every- 
where, and the American Federation of Labor. All point 
out the Administration is entirely unjustified in expecting 
private industry to take up the slack WPA is creating. 

If the Administration has faith in the ability of pri- 
vate business to give jobs, why doesn’t it wait until a 
WPA worker is actually hired by private industry before 
sacking him? 

The Administration has announced it is willing to 
leave WPA policy up to Congress. Why should not Con- 
gress set up the principle that no man is to be fired from 
WPA until he gets a job in private industry? 

Any other policy actually reduces the power of pri- 
vate industry to give jobs. When a WPA worker is fired, 
business loses a customer. It is losing 730,000 customers 
this spring. Will that help create jobs? 

The principle we propose to set up would, by main- 
taining purchasing power, be the most important con- 
tribution WPA could make to a “permanent cure for 
unemployment.” 

—REPRINTED FROM THE NEW YORK POST 
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Roy Weber Reports National Achievements 


Roy Weber, National Organizer, has recently completed a two month’s tour of Federation Chap- 
ters in the East and Middle-West. From every chapter he visited have come enthusiastic reports of tan- 
gible progress resulting from his visit. Organization has been strengthened; locals and shop com- 
mittees have been established in dozens of offices. Most striking have been the salary increases, el'm- 


ination of overtime and other direct evidence of organizational strength. The first stop was in Ro- 


chester. From there the tour included Buffalo, Chicago, 


Washington, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


S the National Organizer settles back into the com- 
§ paratively restful environment of the National Office 
d considers what he has seen and heard in various 
sities during the course of his tour, he can definitely 
by that, whereas the need for a trade union of tech- 


nical men may have been apparent, now at last that 
e union has been achieved. On the basis of actual 
iccomplishment, there can be no doubt that that union 
is the Federation. 


Let us briefly outline some of the high points of our 
national activity. 

_ New York has frequently in the past shown what 
ean be accomplished through organization in private in- 
justry. But Chicago has, during the past month, demon- 
ted how a consistant program of organization in 
private industry can be carried through. It was the re- 
ent upturn of employment in Chicago that brought the 
ation to a head. The WPA was almost completely 
liquidated and the Chicago Chapter was simply faced 
with the alternative of either organizing in private in- 
dustry or not organizing at all. 

They tried their teeth on the oil companies and suc- 
eeded in organizing them. Then they organized to im- 
ove working conditions at Montgomery Ward Co. Cir- 
tion of a petition resulted in the installation of an 
roved ventilating system. Then they were succesful 
reinstating © technical man who had been dismissed 
or having inad ~ ently passed the Montgomery Ward 40- 
r age limit. The next move of the Federation was 
9 win the cessation of all overtime for city employees 
t the Chicago Park Board. As a result of the victory, 
0 new men joined the chapter. Climax came as the Na- 
Organizer, bags packed for Detroit, received a 
am announcing 3 dollar to 8 dollar per week wage 
ses for all architectural men at Montgomery Ward. 
2 raises were Montgomery Ward’s answer to a dele- 
ition and to a petition signed by every draftsman. 


Other chapters are also making important inroads 
© private industry. Pittsburgh has two functioning 
, in an electric ‘appliance factory and in a chemical 
int. Its toughest nut to crack will be the steel mills, 
here also Federation locals are being set up. Diffi- 
L as the steel mills may be, wage rates of 50 cents per 
ir, incessant overtime without pay and disgraceful 
king conditions show the tremendous possibilities for 
anization in this field. 

What the steel mills are to Pittsburgh, the automo- 
plants are to Detroit. And so the Detroit Chapter 
» has made determined beginnings in starting locals 
these plants. Philadelphia, Rochester, Baltimore, 
! nd—all have the same problem, and all have their 
oning groups of Federation men in private plants 
"ir areas. It has become clear to us that this job 
at all too formidable. We have the example of the 
ently reorganized Amalgated Association of Iron, 
*, and Tin Workers and the likewise recent growth 
Progressive: trend in the A.F.of L. Automobile Work- 
Union, We can be certain that side by side with the 
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Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Youngstown, 


growth of these unions, the technical men also will or- 
ganize into their union, the Federation. 

In civil service and WPA we have by now become ac- 
customed to the clear and direct results of organizational 
activity. The New York Chapter has been responsible 
for a whole series of legislative victories affecting the 
salaries and tenure of technical men in civil service. In 
Washington the Federation succeeded in eliminating 
overtime without pay in the Treasury Department. 
Through their valiant fight against the dismissal of 200 
men in the Procurement Division, they have won many 
new members. Now in the case of the dismissal of Rob- 
ert Durand, Secretary of the Washington Chapter, the 
Federation is testing and expects to definitely assert the 
right of organization on all Government projects. 

On WPA the Federation has been recognized again 
and again by the Administration as the unqualified rep- 
resentative of the technical men in the various cities. 
Evidence of that fact was the 10% salary increase won 
last month by the Boston Chapter, and the number of 
new projects for which we have been responsible, and a 
whole series of reinstatements of Federation members 
dismissed for one insufficient reason or another. But 
in this field we have again to point particularly to New 
York. For here the security rate for most technical men 
on WPA has been raised, as a direct result of organiza- 
tional pressure, from $94 to $130 per month and even 
higher. Here also the sheer strength of organization 
won for the technical men what has been granted no 
other group on WPA in any other city; namely, sick 
leaves and annual vacations with pay. 

But even more important, in some respects, than all 
these victories on WPA remains the matter of the pre- 
vailing union wage. As a national organization we are 
in a position to take steps to prevent WPA subsistence 
rates from adversely affecting the rates in civil service 
and private industry. Thus far we have had extraordi- 
nary success in setting up Joint Conferences for the 
Payment of the Prevailing Wage on WPA. In Rochester 
the Conference includes for the first time in such a ven- 
ture one of the old line engineering associations, the 
Rochester Engineering Society. The New York Con- 
ference composed of the Federation and the Architec- 
tural Guild of America has received the cooperation and 
financial support of thousands of technical men in New 
York City. 

We have not mentioned in this review the whole long 
term program of the Federation, our activity in sup- 
port of genuine unemployment insurance, our public 
works program, or the housing and flood control com- 
mittees that have been set up in Washington, New York, 
Rochester, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

In conclusion, the National Organizer, as a result 
of this tour and the Convention that followed it, is con- 
fident of the future. The dark days of anarchy when 
the technical men fought each other for a steadily de- 
creasing subsistence wage are being ended. The great 
beginning has been made. We have a national organi- 
zation based upon actual achievement; now let us keep 
it strong and vigorous, 
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VICTORIES ENTHUSE NATIONAL CONVENTION | 


N APRIL 17, 18 and 19, a group of 
delegates representing some of the 

largest cities in the east and middle west 
gathered in Rochester, N. Y., for the 
Second National Convention of the Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians. With a realization 
of the importance of. the occasion, with 
a confidence in its own strength, it set 
about appraising its work over the past 
year and formulating a program for the 
forthcoming year. 

The convention presented a panorama 
in miniature of the conditions in draft- 
ing rooms, offices and laboratories 
throughout the country. National Or- 
ganizer Roy Weber, just returned from 
his pre-convention tour, delivered a com- 
prehensive account of the organizational 
activities in most of the chapters. He 
declared it his conviction that the Fed- 
eration was now a cohesive trade--union ; 
that through many victories won in all 
parts of the country, it was now recog- 
nized widely as the bargaining agency 
of technical men. 


Chapters Win Victories 

The organizer’s report was supple- 
mented by delegate after delegate who 
described the insecurity, the incredible 
wages and working conditions in private 
employment, the meagre wage scales en- 
forced on WPA and the consequent ten- 
dency to deflate civil service departments 
and execute their work with WPA men. 
Simultaneously were described the many 
campaigns waged to improve these con- 
ditions—outstanding successes were reg- 
istered in Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Westchester, New York 
and Rochester. The inescapable conclu- 
sion was that technical men, like all 
other employee groups, could defend 
their American living standards not by 
relying on the whims and fancies of 
their employers and government officials, 
but only by a relentless determination 
to organize on a sound, a militant trade- 
union basis. 

Among the most debated issues were 
the changes to be made in the dues and 
initiation fees. The dues were fixed on 
a national scale at twenty-five cents 
minimum including unemployed mem- 
bers and $1.50 maximum. To assure 
chapter autonomy in this respect, each 
chapter was permitted to establish any 
scale of dues within this range. The in- 
itiation fee remained as formerly, the 
equivalent of two months dues, to be in 
no case less than one dollar nor more 
than three dollars. In recognition of the 
role played by the BULLETIN, national 
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organ of the Federation, a six-month 
BULLETIN ~ subscription was made 
mandatory for new members. Fifty 
cents from each initiation fee was to be 
remitted to the Bulletin office for this 
purpose. A resolution to secure 500 ad- 
ditional subscriptions within two months 
was also passed. 


Referendum To Decide Affiliation 

Affiliation with the International Fed- 
eration of Engineers’, Architects’ and 
Draftsmen’s Unions, A.F.of L., was sup- 
ported by a large majority although sev- 
eral delegates felt that affiliation would 
hamper the individuality of the FAECT. 
On the other hand, it was contended that 
affiliation would give added prestige and 
strength and that in any event one con- 
dition of affiliation would be to retain 
the fullect degree of independence. A 
committee was appointed to negotiate 
terms for affiliation, the ultimate deci- 
sion to be made by a national referen- 
dum of the membership. 

On an amendment to the constitu- 
tion to permit any chapter so desiring to 
endorse a political party “based on the 
trade-unions”, it was recommended that 
further discussion be held in all chap- 
ters. 


Union Wages Chief Aim 

The most vital issues, since they af- 
fected the immediate needs of the tech- 
nical men, were, of necessity, organiza- 
tion, wages and hours. Essentially, form- 
er policies were affirmed. The six-hour 
day, the thirty-hour week and prevailing 
wages (the Federation wage scale) were 
declared to be the primary objectives of 
the Federation. Plans were drawn up to 
apply coordinated pressure by the chap- 
ters and other organizations on Congress 
to continue WPA at prevailing wages, 
and to enforce civil service regulations 
on all government work. Private indus- 
try was stressed as a field of special 
concentration and experiences in such 
offices were exchanged. 

To facilitate these activities and aid 
in recruiting new members, the Na- 


tional Office was authorized to draft a 
prospectus of the Federation in pam- 
phlet form. This would describe its his- 
tory, policies, program and objectives 
and would contain the fundamentals of 
trade-union principles and such statis- 
ties pertinent to technical men. 

The increasing tendency on the part 
of legislatures to arbitrarily limit the 
number of licensed architects and en- 
gineers evoked a vote of censure. The im- 
position of unreasonable restrictions was 
condemned, especially the discrimination 
against non-college trained men in de- 
manding of them higher prerequisites 
for examinations. 

The scope of the convention was 
broadened to include public problems, 
civil liberties, social legislation, health, 
ete. The Frazier-Lundeen Bill for Social 
Insurance and the American Youth Act 
were endorsed. On the other hand, the 
Kramer Sedition Bill, the Tydings-Mc- 
Cormack Military Disaffection Bill and 
the Dies (anti-alien) Bill among others 
were exposed as efforts to curtail the 
civil rights of the people and limit the 
power of labor to organize and combine. 


Floods Can Be Controlled 

The disastrous floods of the past 
months once more raised the challenge, 
“Can floods be controlled?” A compre- 
hensive analysis of flood control showed 
that they could, and the convention ap- 
proved a program calling for govern- 
ment appropriations and planning by a 
national agency over a long-range period 
of years. 

The Federation, after this convention, 
is well along the road toward becoming 
the one great union of technical men. 
Its extensive deliberations, the thorough- 
ness with which it has analyzed its prob- 
lems and the program which it has 
mapped out for the future make it 
unique in the history of technical or- 
ganizations. The future will depend only 
on how well the convention decisions are 
applied and executed by the National 
Officers, the chapters and the member- 
ship itself. 


A spirited gathering was the Federation’s Second National Con- 


vention. The National Organizer and delegate after delegate pre- 


sented stories of glowing accomplishments. 


Rochester’s hospitality 


and the enthusiasm of the delegates put the Convention across s0- 


cially and organizationally. 


THE BULLETIN 


cess of organizing?” 


OR three years preceding September 
| 1935, the Montgomery Ward Co. 
maintained an architectural division 
employing about thirty men, whose work 
onsisted of remodelling and making ad- 
ditions to some 550 stores and ware- 
houses the company owns or leases 
throughout the country. 


The salaries at first as low as $16 per 
week averaged from $25—$30 per week 
for men of the highest calibre. Ventila- 
tion in the drafting room was poor, 
causing frequent colds and headaches. 


The men during these three years felt 
that no matter how low the pay and 
iow poor the working conditions, any 
ob was still better than being amongst 
1e 90% unemployed technical men; so 
lat with the exception of occasional 
rumbling, no protest was raised. 


However, the current slight improve- 
ent in the construction industry 
apled with the existence of the FAECT 
hich held out the prospect of unioniz- 
; the industry at a decent salary scale, 
ected a complete change of attitude in 
} men, 

ussing among themselves the ef- 
of the foul air on their health, it 
s agreed to circulate a petition ask- 
that mechanical ventilation be in- 
ed. The Board of Health was also 
ified, anonymously, of the unhealth- 
Condition of the office. As might be 
ected, the Board of Health could find 
Violation of the City Ordinances. In 
€ of this, the management made 
® effort to circulate air through the 
ting rooms by means of louvres. 

he fact that the petition was re- 
sted to the extent of the management 
through the motions of granting 
uest brought further courage to 
hnical man. 


hother incident occurred just about 
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Technical men employed by large corporations under adverse 
conditions are often perplexed by the question: “Can anything be 
done to improve conditions on the job while we are still in the pro- 


That significant improvements can be made was proven beyond 
any question by the architects and engineers employed by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


this time which further clarified the at- 
titude of the company towards the men 
and the methods to be used in bettering 
their lot. One of the structural engineers 
hired to supervise the design of a large 
warehouse was fired in the midst of the 
work because of the company policy of 
not employing on the permanent staff 
anyone past forty years of age. This 
act so incensed the other engineers that 
they were ready to quit unless the man 
was reinstated. Another petition was 
discussed, but finally the chief structural 
engineer was advised of the men’s feel- 
ings and asked to intervene. The en- 
gineer was reinstated for as long a 
period as he would be needed, 


With the precedents established for 
the expression of the collective opinion 
of the men, the attention of the office 
was turned to the basic grievance—the 
low pay. Several weeks of noontime dis- 
cussion on how to negotiate an increase 
in pay brought out the fact that prac- 
tically everyone had asked individually 
for an increase and was turned down. It 
was therefore decided to circulate a pet- 
ition asking for a 25% general increase. 
The petition carried a note that it would 
be turned in if signed by 75% of the 
men. Two hours after launching the 
petition, it was signed 100%. The chief 
draftsman carried the signed petition to 
the chief architect. 


For days there was no answer what- 
soever. Then, one by one, each of the 
squad leaders was called in and literally 
“pumped” as to who the authors of the 
petition were. Since the petition had 
grown out of discussions in which they 
all had participated and all had signed, 
no one could be singled out. The man- 
agement made the point to them that as 
squad leaders and trusted men in the 
company, they should not have partici- 
pated. 


$3 to $8 a Week Increases Won in Chicago 


_ For six weeks there was no response 
to the petition. But it was evident that 
dissatisfaction rose high and very little 
work was being accomplished. Then 
fifteen of the signers were called in 
individually and given increases from 
$3 to $8 per week. Again each was 
questioned about the petition, but no one 
knew the author. 


This might have been the end of the 
episode had not the management, fearful 
of further collective action, decided on 
energetic intimidation. Three days after 
the raise the assistant chief architect 
called the entire office together for a 
meeting (after hours) and for twenty- 
five minutes harangued them about the 
effrontery of the petition. The follow- 
ing are excerpts from his talk: 


“Salary adjustments have been 
made so that everyone is getting as 
much or more than he can get else- 
where. If anyone is dissatisfied, he 
can get the hell out of here.” 

“The department heads were work- 
ing to get this raise through for a 
year and the petition upset the work.” 

“From now on, there is to be no 
horseplay, whistling or washing of 
hands before quitting time.” 

“We don’t want any more petitions. 
There is a communist here and we 
don’t want any more of this commu- 
nistic stuff.” 


The prize remark was: 


“We are looking for a goat: and we 
are going to fire him.” 


It did not occur to the employers that 
the men are fully aware of their con- 
stitutional rights to organize and bar- 
gain collectively with their employers 
and that raising the red-bogey as a 
means of intimidation served only to ex- 
tinguish what little feeling of respect 
the men had for their employers. 


Needless to say, the FAECT Local 12, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. has had a 
sizable increase in membership. Under 
the leadership of the Federation, the men 
are learning how to act collectively and 
are enjoying the benefit of their organ- 
ized strength. With a 100% organization 
it is quite probable that the Federation 
salary scale can be established through 
negotiations with the employers, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


SEN. WAGNER INTRODUCES 
HOUSING BILL 


A new bill providing for slum clear- 
ance and low cost housing and calling 
for several loans and grants to private 
agencies has been introduced into Con- 
gress by Senator Wagner. The loans 
will amount to $100,000,000 for 1987 
and $135,000,000 each for 1938, 1939 
and 1940. The Federal grants which 
must not exceed 45% of the total cost 
of a project will be $51,000,000 for 1937, 
$75,000,000 for 1938, and $100,000,000 
each for 1939 and 1940. The loans would 
run for sixty years and the grants may 
be made in a lump sum or may be spread 
over a specified period of years. The 
money for the loans would be raised by 
bond issues and the money for grants by 
appropriations. 

Another important feature of the bill 
establishes an indépendent Housing Au- 
thority of five members which would ad- 
minister the program. Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold Ickes, would be a mem- 
ber ex-officio; the others would be ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt with the 
consent of the Senate. 

The measure provides for the payment 
of prevailing wage rates to manual 
workers on all construction financed by 
the Housing Authority. 


PRESIDENT ASKS $1,500,000,000 
FOR YEAR’S RELIEF 


President Roosevelt’s long awaited 
message on relief went to Congress on 
March 18, calling for one half billion 
dollars less relief for 1937 than for the 
proceeding year. 

In explaining the half billion dollar 
reduction he indicated that the cost of 
relief actually paid out of the treasury 
during the current year will amount to 
approximately $3,500,000,000. He esti- 
mated that he would have on hand in 
June an unexpended balance of about 
$1,000,000,000, carried over from earlier 
relief appropriations and added that the 
new budget already carries $600,000,000 
for CCC and Public Works. 

“If to this total of $1,600,000,000 
there were added $2,000,000,000 to be 
expended for relief in the fiscal year 
1937, the total for this purpose would 
just about equal the amount that is now 
being expended in the fiscal year 1936.” 

The President added, “J am, however, 
not asking this Congress to appropriate 
$2,000,000,000. J am asking only for an 
appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for the 
Works Progress Administration. It will 
be their responsibility to provide work 
for the destitute and unemployed. 
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RELIEF BILL NOT TO CONTAIN 
PREVAILING WAGE CLAUSE, 
CONGRESSMEN INFORM 
TECHNICAL MEN 


On April 22, A. H. Kuhnel, Secretary 
of the New York Conference on Prevail- 
ing Wages for Technical Men, together 
with Lewis Berne of the Washington 
Chapter, FAECT, and John F. St. 
George of the Architectural Guild of 
America, were informed by Rep. James 
P. Buchanan, Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, in his office 
at the Capitol, that the new relief bill 
would not contain a prevailing wage 
clause but would empower the admin- 
istration to fix salaries at its own dis- 
cretion. The bill, they were informed, 
is in the hands of the committee and 
will probably be reported to the House 
during the week of May 4. It is expected 
that it will allocate $1,500,000,000, ex- 
clusively to WPA which, if the $1,000,- 
000,000 remaining unallocated from the 
present appropriation can be secured in 
addition, would give the WPA a total 
of $2,500,000 for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1936. 

In a conference with C. L. Rosemund, 
president of the International Federa- 
tion of Architects’, Engineers’ and 
Draftsmen’s Unions, A. F. of L., the 
committee was informed that a move- 
ment in the House, supported by A. F. 
of L. unions, was seeking the allocation 
of half the forthcoming WPA appropria- 
tion to PWA. The reason given was that 
Secretary Ickes, PWA administrator, is 
said to be more sympathetic toward 
union labor than Harry L. Hopkins, 
WPA chief. The strength of this move- 
ment could not be accurately ascer- 
tained, though from reliable quarters 
came the information that some 200 
members of Congress had _ already 
agreed to support the proposal. 

Congressman Vito Marcantonio of 
New York, in a conference with the 


delegation, indicated that the relief bill 
of the administration would come to the 
House from committee under “gag” rule 
in order to forestall attempts of con- 
gressional groups to pledge large sec- 
tions of the appropriations to pet proj- 
ects by the use of log-rolling tactics. 
According to Mr. Marcantonio, his own 
relief bill, requiring a total appropria- 
tion for public works and work relief 
of $6,000,000,000, would be “killed” in 
committee. The House Labor Commit- 
tee, headed by Wm. P. Connery, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, will nevertheless hold 
public hearings on the Marcantonio 
measure during the week of May 4, at 
a time when debate on the administra- 
tion measure is scheduled to begin on 
the floor. These hearings are expected 
to influence the attitude of many mem- 
bers of Congress toward the administra- 
tion bill, in view of the facts which the 
testimony before the Labor Committee 
will reveal. 

The Conference on Prevailing Wages 
for Technical Men, jointly with the 
FAKCT, is planning to have a national 
delegation at the hearings. Simultane- 
ously, these groups are calling for a bar- 
rage of letters to members of the House 
and Senate by all interested citizens, to 
stress the urgency for continuing WPA 
without curtailment and at prevailing 
wages. 


PRODUCTION — 97; 
EMPLOYMENT— 86 


Figures published last week by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
estimated the number of jobless in 
March totalled 9,649,000, a decrease of 
2% from February, and 3.9% from 
March 1935. April industrial produc- 
tion stood at 97 (the 1924-25 average 
being considered as 100) and April fac- 
tory employment at 86. Production has 
thus increased about 13% more than 
employment. 


PAUL WHITEMAN AIDS MUSIC STRIKERS 

Following a conference called by the Musicians Union, Local 802, 
American Federation of Musicians, to aid the strike of arrangers, copy- 
ists and proof readers against music publishing houses of New York, 
Paul Whiteman said, “I am in full sympathy with the strike of music 
arrangers and copyists and, like all good union members, I will do all 


I can to help.” 


Among other band leaders and orchestra conductors, summoned to 
support the strike, were Guy Lombardo, Rudy Vallee, Phil Spitalny, 
Fred Waring, Leo Reisman, Erno Rappee, Vincent Lopez, Ray Noble, 
Dave Rubinoff, Cab Calloway, Eddy Duchin, Jack Denny and Glen Gray. 

The union is demanding minimum wages on a full time basis of $50 
for arrangers and proof readers and $100 for supervisors. The union’s 
demands also include a basic price list for men doing piece-work and 


a thirty-five hour week for all. 
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On Saturday and Sunday, April 11th 
and 12th, one week prior to the Na- 
tional Convention, the New York Chapter 
held a local convention at which every 
phase of chapter activity was discussed. 

Delegates from leading organizations 
of white collar employees, including the 
Newspaper Guild and the American 
Federation of Teachers, addressed the 
opening session. Marcel Scherer, Gen- 
eral Organizer of the chapter, gave a 
comprehensive report of chapter activi- 
ties during the past year. He described 
outstanding achievements in civil serv- 
ice, WPA and private industry, and 
most recently, the New York Chapter 
School where instruction in preparation 
for architects licenses’ has proved to be 
a remarkable financial and organiza- 
tional success. 


After the opening session, a number 
of conferences convened. The confer- 
ence on organization in private industry 
included delegates from utilities con- 
cerns, architectural and engineering of- 
fives and the shipbuilding industries. The 
_ chief problems were organizational meth- 
ods, type of educational material to be 
used, methods of handling grievances in 
private offices, organizational tactics, 
such as petitions, office committees and 
advisability of walkouts and strikes, 

At the conference on civil service, 
spokesmen from the various city depart- 
ments presented proposals dealing with 
the strengthening of the civil service 
system, extending job tenure, coordina- 
tion of activities of the technical organ- 


VERSIFIERS TO AID BUILDING 


Big business has traditionally 
eschewed the romantic, but last month 
President Richard Reynolds of Reynolds 
Metals Co. and Reynolds Corporation 
aluminum insulation and prefabricated 
houses fame, at a dinner for some 90 
editors and press agents, gave the light- 
Some touch to the hitherto quiet and 
even slumbering building industry. 
“The trouble with America,” reasoned 
Mr. Reynolds, “is that the Stephen 
Fosters of the present generation have 
Not been ‘singing at home. That is why 
10,000,000 trained artisans are walking 


the streets of America still unem- 
Ployed...” Whereupon Mr. Reynolds 
launched his building boom with three 


Stanzas of verse composed in collabora- 
tion with two outstanding American 
Poets, Joseph Auslander and Audrey 
Wurdemann. The first stanza was de- 
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izations in the city departments and a 
program leading toward unification of 
the existing separate technical organ- 
izations. It was decided to issue a 
monthly publication devoted exclusively 
to the problems facing the technical em- 
ployee in civil service. 


Those who gathered at the conference 
on WPA problems discussed methods of 
setting up project locals, types of litera- 
ture to be issued and legislation con- 
nected with relief appropriations. 


On the following day conferences took 
place dealing with professional and so- 
cial legislation, engineering and archi- 
tectural licensing, and work among stu- 
dents and recent graduates. In the lat- 
ter connection it was suggested that 
Federation councils be set up in the vari- 
ous schools, each council to send dele- 
gates to a city committee. Part of the 
work of the councils would be to ap- 
proach other student groups, alumni 
associations, college administrations and 
government agencies in order to secure 
the enactment of legislation that would 
provide work and direct aid for those 
students in need. Since the technical 
graduate who is unemployed tends to 
lose his technical training, the Federa- 
tion would promote classes in technical 
and social subjects in order to help 
graduates keep abreast with the latest 
developments in their fields. 


A program was also outlined of so- 
cial and athletic activities with a special 
club room to be open during the day 


vised by Mr. Reynolds while shaving 
and goes: 


Build me a home; I am lonely, 
Lonely for a chimney and cat, 
I’ve been about and I’ve found out 
Life’s too big for a flat. 


Second stanza by Joseph Auslander: 


Build me a home; I am hungry 

For the bark of a dog in a lane, 

For the sight of a light in a window at 
night 

And the song of a roof in the rain. 


Third stanza by Audrey Wurdemann: 


Build me a home in a garden 

With my window flush with the lawn 

Where life overflows on the heart of a 
rose 

Where birds may wake me at dawn. 


New York Chapter Holds SudéSesful Convention 


and evening where students and other 
members of the Federation would be 
able to take advantage of the cultural 
facilities provided. 


Students who are not employed would 
pay the same dues as the unemployed, 
Those working and studying at the same 
time would pay the regular dues with 
special consideration for those earning 
less than $21 per week. Their dues are 
not to exceed 50 cents per month. Initia- 
tion fees and dues for students would in- 
clude a subscription to the BULLETIN 
and 25% of all dues collected by each 
council will be retained by the council 
for its own work. 

The conference on professional legis- 
lation considered a program leading to 
more liberal patent laws and the setting 
up of a Federation Patent Bureau, 
which would aid members in securing 
patents on inventions at small expense, 
Special legislation dealing with the lib- 
eralization of engineering and archi- 
tectural licensing laws was drafted. 


The conference on social legislation 
heard reports from a number of experts. 
Albion Hartwell of the Interprofessional 
Association discussed various social in- 
surance plans and legislation connected 
with them. A prominent labor attorney 
addressed the conference on the “Rela- 
tion between Trade Unions, Legislation 
and the Courts.” 


The New York Chapter looks forward 
to extended activity, much of which was 
stimulated by the Chapter Convention. 


NEW YORK 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


The New York Chapter Employment 
Service has acquired a new importance. 
A complete card index system has been 
installed and regular notices will be 
sent to all men whose qualifications, 
as recorded in our files, fit the positions 
available. All members, especially 
those unemployed, who wish to check 
on their registration should do so as 
soon as possible at the Federation of- 
fice. All members who have knowledge 
of definite vacancies should, of course, 
immediately inform the New York of- 
fice of all particulars. The Employment 
Service Committee will take care of 
the rest, 
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TEK-TALK 


TECHNICAL NEWS AND VIEWS 


The Passamaquaddy Tidal Power Project 


In April, President Roosevelt ended 
allocations of money to the Public 
Works Administration’s tidal power pro- 
ject at Passamaquoddy Bay in Maine. 
Much preliminary work had been done; 
a model village, warehouses, shops, docks 
and loading facilities had been built in 
preparation for this first major experi- 
ment at harnessing the tides to generate 
electric power. 

Technical features of the project 
aroused much _ heated discussion. The 
tides on the coast of Northeastern Maine 
at the Bay of Fundy run high. At Pass- 
amaquoddy Bay the maximum rise is 
twenty-seven feet; the minimum six- 
teen; the average for the year 18.6. The 
Passamaquoddy project planned to cre- 
ate and maintain a high level pool in 
Cobscook Bay, which connects with 
Passamaquoddy, and to use the differ- 


[oe | 
OOOO POWER Lines 


epAmMS 


MAP OF THE PASSAMAQUODDY PROJECT 


shows the original scheme which 
a power line to link the power 
houses at Haycock Reservoir and Cobscook 
Bay. The supplementary plant at Haycock 
and the Interconnecting power line were re- 
quired on account of the spasmodic operation 
of turbines at Cobscook Bay. The Passama- 
quoddy plant was to generate ultimately 
200,000 horsepower. 


This map 
called for 
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ence in head between this pool and Pass- 
amaquoddy Bay to generate electric 
energy. The difference in head would 
vary with the tide, of course—the idea 
being to admit the incoming tide to the 
Cobscook pool through sluice gates and 
to let the water out through generators 
when the tide began to fall in Passama- 
quoddy Bay. 

The creation of the pool required the 
building of five dams between the small 
islands encircling Cobscook Bay. 

Critics of the project pointed out that, 
because of the varying water levels, 
there would be sufficient head of water 
to operate the turbines for only fourteen 
hours a day. This meant a daily ten- 
hour gap in the supply of electric power 
that would be unsatisfactory to private 
consumers or factories. 

Two schemes were advanced to meet 
this criticism; first, the gap in power 


AMERICAN CHEMISTS CONVENE 


Sharp Clashes Break Out Between Warring Factions of Industrial Chemists 


The ninety-first 


Oil Versus Alcohol 


The chemists of the large oil compa- 
nies disagreed with the Farm Chemurgic 
Council, who advocate the use of alcohol 
and alcohol mixtures as a fuel in in- 
ternal combustion engines. The alcohol 
proponents maintained that blending of 
the present 18,000,000,000 gallon annual 
consumption of gasoline with 10% an- 
hydrous grain alcohol would create a 
market for the products of 30,000,000 
new acres of land and would employ 
2,000,000 men. 


The cost of alcohol gasoline may be 
slightly more, they claimed, but the ex- 
tra mileage and superior performance 
would compensate the cost. Road tests 
have been completed and apparently the 
alechol’ men are satisfied with the re- 
sults. 


meeting of 
Chemical Society met at Kansas City, Mo., April 13, 
14 and 15. Many interesting papers were read which 
provoked discussion and marked differences of opin- 
ion. Following are some of the highlights: 


was to be supplied by pumping sea water 
into Haycock reservoir at high elevation 
some miles away. This storage reservoir 
could be drawn from to generate power 
at a separate plant while Passama- 
quoddy was taking its tide-enforced 
breathing spells. Incidentally, surplus 
Passamaquoddy power was to be used 
to pump water into this storage reser- 
voir. 

Unfortunately for this scheme, bor- 
ings tests made at the proposed Hay- 
cock reservoir location revealed clay, 
sand and gravel foundations which are 
unfavorable for storing wat ~ and sus- 
ceptible to seepage. This c ‘on gave 
rise to a second scheme, tha of build- 
ing a steam or Diesel engine generating 
plant to fill the gap in Passamaquoddy 
power. Soon after this second scheme 
was proposed, the life of the project was 
terminated. 


the American 


Oil Men Counter 


The oil men maintained that the al- 
cohol would increase motor fuel costs by 
$1,000,000,000 annually. The farmer’s 
share of the extra cost would be 
$23,000,000 annually. The real fight oc- 
curred when they gave the lie to the 
aleohol men and their contentions. Roa 
and laboratory tests have shown that oil 
is superior to the alcohol blend. 


Bureau of Standards Confounds Both 

To complicate the situations the U. § 
Bureau of standards reports the result 
of its own tests with the statement tha 
“both sides were all wrong” in some 0 
the important matters. 

“Phe evidence indicates that blend 
containing ethyl alcohol have no m 
terial advantage over gasoline as motd 
fuel, although they can be utilized satii 
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factorily as motor fuels provided full 
advantage can be taken of the available 
technical information.” Furthermore, the 
Bureau states that engines would need 
ye-designing to take full advantage of 
the possible benefits of gasoline-alcohol. 
Another Du Pont Product 

Dr. Benger of the Du Pont Company 
described a new synthetic fiber a third 
thinner than silk. A pound ball of it 
would unroll from the Atlantie to the 
Pacific. The fiber is extremely delicate 
and an undergarment made from it could 
pe hidden in the palm of the hand. This 
new rayon is the result of improvements 
jn machinery, in chemical solutions and 
in the purification of cellulose wood-pulp 
products. Cotton fibers are composed of 
molecules of chains of 3,500 links of 
glucose. The new fiber consists of mole- 
cules with 450 links to the chain. 

Tests Earth Atmosphere 

_ Dr. Hershey of McPherson College re- 
ported a 12 year study of the effect of 
synthetic gases on life “which challenge 
the superiority of atmosphere of the 
‘world for maintaing life.” 

A mixture of 79% helium and 21% 
oxygen permits white mice to exist nor- 
mally or occasionally “apparently bet- 
ter than normal atmosphere. With heli- 
um the best percentage mixture seems to 
‘be 50% of each. Argon was also tried 
‘with the same percentage mixtures but 
the animals failed to survive. By in- 
creasing oxygen to 25% and decreasing 
the argon to 75% life maintained itself. 
“Heavy Oxygen” and the Stratosphere 

The probability of a vast reservoir of 
‘heavy oxygen” in the lower strato- 
sphere 15 to 20 miles above the earth, 
which keeps moving earthward toward 
‘the air we breathe, was reported by Dr. 
aleolm Dole of North-Western Uni- 
rsity during a seminar on “heavy 
water”, which contains hydrogen atoms 
twice as heavy as ordinary hydrogen. 
Harold C. Urey of Columbia Uni- 
sity, Nobel Prize winner for his dis- 
covery of “heavy water”, presided. Sev- 
a] al months ago Dr. Dole discovered that 
Oxygen in air is heavier than the oxygen 
m water. 

3,000 Pictures a Second 

General motors has developed a new 
mera which is geared to the crank 
haft of an automobile engine and photo- 
taphs the explosions inside. It takes 
4000 pictures on 16 mm. film every 
ond. The gas and flame movements 
ide are clearly visible and many new 
cts have already been learned. 

More About Isotopes 

’ Dr. Dole discussed the subject. Nearly 
very element except gold is now known 
) have one or more isotopes. Hydrogen 
aS three isotopes of atomic weights 
he, two and three. Oxygen, which has 
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been the standard for fixing the atomic 
weights of the ninety-one elements, is 
now known to have three isotopes of at- 
omic weights 16, 17 and 18 respectively. 
The isotopes exist as mixtures. To sep- 
arate them is a great task of modern 
chemistry. Dr. Dole has discovered that 
a difference in density exists between the 
oxygen in air and the oxygen in water 
of ten parts per 1,600,000; that is, oxy- 
gen from water weighing 1,600,000 would 
weigh 1,600,010 pounds when removed 
from air. The reason for more “heavy” 
oxygen in air is puzzling the scientists. 


A Wonderful Bean 


The soy bean, a native product of 
Manchukuo, is becoming more popular 
as an industrial crop with the farmers 
of America. It has many varied uses. 
The bean constists of 20% oil. The oil 
is used for soap-making. Soap made of 
soy-bean oil lathers well. The food 
value of its protein is as high as milk. 
Paint makers are using the oil. The 
meal of the bean if mixed with formal- 
dehyde (after the oil is extracted) re- 
sults in a plastic which can be mould- 
ed when hot. Paper makers are using the 
protein, separated from the meal, for 
coating and sizing stock. Soy bean glue 
is also valuable. 


Bean-Carrier 


Who Owns Our Science? 


The conflicting views expressed by 
the Farm Chermurgic Council and the 
Petroleum Institute are not accidental. 
The Petroleum Institute, which is in- 
terested in the marketing of oil, proves 
after scientific research that oil is su- 
perior to alcohol as a fuel. The Farm 
Chemurgic Council, which is interested 
in the market for new farm products, 
proves after scientific research that al- 
cohol is superior to oil as a fuel. Is this 
science? 


CONCRETE 


Edwin P. Stone, Consulting Engineer 


QvF analytical methods of design have 

developed to a wonderful degree of 
precision. We figure our stresses to a 
fraction of a percent, so that the con- 
crete shall not be stressed beyond the 
two thousand or twenty two hundred 
pounds that the law permits. We allow 
for all the complications of continuity, 
and somewhat recently, temperature 
stresses have been added to the list of 
stresses already included. This is one 
side of the picture. 

On the other side, is the question of 
what strengths we actually get in con- 
crete to correspond to all this precision, 
and the answer makes us gasp! Com- 
mercial one-two-four concrete will run 
from sixteen hundred pounds per square 
inch to over four thousand, a trifling 
variation of only a hundred and fifty 
percent! Cement left out, do you say? 
Well, let’s see. On a job where I watched 
the scales on every batch, the strengths 
ran from about nineteen hundred to 
over thirty-six hundred pounds, a vari- 
ation of only a hundred percent. Elab- 
orate analysis in the drafting room 
would make a variation of as little as 
fifty percent possible, but what about 
three times that much? The whole situ- 
ation is incredible! 

Let us look at another situation. A 
concrete slab is set up for testing. It is 
an ordinary slab intended for an ordin- 
ary floor. We pile iron rails on it... 
knee high, waist high, shoulder high, 
and then above our heads, sometimes 
fifty thousand pounds on a slab that 
would ordinarily have to carry a piano 
and a book case. Does this make sense? 
Certainly not, until we remember the 
sixteen hundred pound concrete men- 
tioned above. We have to design our 
structures for the very worst concrete 
that the very most incompetent con- 
tractor will produce. And the cost to our 
national economy is enormous. 
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But do not think the problem of elim- 
inating this waste is easy or that there 
is any single answer to it. There are 
four ingredients in concrete: cement, 
sand, gravel, and water, and each one 
has its particular diseases. If the con- 
crete is very bad, the reason is probably 
too little cement, too much water, pol- 
luted sand, poor mixing, or all of these 
things combined, to say nothing of 
freezing. So we start with a complex 
situation which gets more complex as 
the quality of concrete rises, and yet 
any one of the elements is simple in it- 
self. The solution of the problem of get- 
ting good concrete is not esoteric but 
involves plain common sense and a vivid 
appreciation that there is a real prob- 
lem to be solved. 


Cement 

To begin with, let us look at an or- 
dinary set of specifications. The cement, 
it says, shall be of a standard brand in 
original packages. Do you know that if 
twenty cements are tested, some of the 
best known will be at the bottom and 
some will be near the top? Have you 
weathering problems, setting problems, 
handling problems, and do you know 
that there are cements for every pur- 
pose? Do you know that old cement is 
not active, and that a test on cement 
made six months ago means nothing 
now? Especially, does your test certi- 
ficate tell you what you want to know in 
language you can understand, or do you 
accept the fact that the cement has been 
tested as evidence that it is good? Why 


not insist on a little debunking of tech- 
nieal language? 


Sand 

Next for the sand. We read: The sand 
shall be sharp clean sand, free from or- 
ganic matter, and graded from coarse 
to fine. To begin with, sand tracked into 
the house is dirt . . . what do we mean 
by clean? Are we talking about clay? If 
so, that comes under grading. Do we 
mean loam? That comes under organic, 
and no sand is free of organic matter. 
It is a question of how much organic, 
and this we can easily define. As for 
grading from coarse to fine, two mir- 
acles are possible. One is that it is not 
so graded at all, and the other is that 
it is evenly graded. Also it may go too 
fine. What are the limits in this grading, 
and what are the tolerances? 


Gravel 


Not much is said in the specifications 
about gravel, except that it shall either 
be of a certain commercial size or pass 
through a given ring. The inspector on 
the job, armed with such a document, 
is helpless. The gravel may come in 
mostly pea size with enough of a larger 
grading to cover an argument, and the 
result will be a weak concrete. Or it may 
come in all of one size, and the con- 
tractor will have to flood the resulting 
concrete with water to make it run, in 
which process the gravel will go to one 
side, the sand to the other, and the ce- 
ment will wash off entirely. Your in- 
spector must have a definite statement 


HOME CLINIC PLAN 


A BEAUTIFUL plan for the perma- 
nent starvation of architects has ar- 
rived with the blessings of the Archi- 
tectural Forum (March, 1936) and the 
American Institute of Architects, which 
is evidently intent on cutting its own 
throat. The scheme is aptly labelled “The 
Home Clinic Plan” and guarantees the 
subscribing architect a subsistence wage. 
The idea for the Home Clinic did not 
hatch in the brains of architects seek- 
ing to work out their salvation, but has 
generously been handed down to them 
by loan and building interests. The most 
significant thing about the plan is the 
manner in which it deprives the small 
architect of his imaginary freedom and 
brings another element of the profession 
under the guidance of Big Business. 

In Home Clinic, already a reality in 
Buffalo and Baltimore and sanctioned by 
the American Institute of Architects at 
its last convention, architects’ services 
are offered to the prospective small 
house buyer at a very nominal fee. The 
real estate and loan men provide the 
property. and finance the job; the archi- 
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tect provides the plans. Ostensibly a co- 
operative enterprise created in order to 
sell architects’ services, it is nothing more 
than a ruthless slash of the customary 
percentage of the architect whom it re- 
duces to a minor position as an employee 
of some promotor-group’s interests. In 
the Home Clinic Plan, the architect still 
retains his office, the expenses of which 
he is permitted to meet, but engages in 
business with his client only through the 
intermediary of his financial benefactors. 
He is still called the architect but is 
nothing more than the paid employee of 
a corporation for whom he provides 
architectural services. 

Suppose you want to build a sma) 
house. You go to your bank for a loar 
Your kindly banker steers you—to take 
an actual example—to the Buffalo Small 
House Bureau, a “non-profit (for 
whom?) co-operative group,” which now 
acts as the agent between you and the 
architect. You pay the architect who 
makes your plans, but the terms are not 
agreed upon by you and the architect; 
the Buffalo Small House Bureau pro- 


ee 


of what percentage there shall be of each 
size, with limits either way. Then he can 
do something. 


The Mix 


And further the mix. The specification 
will call for a one-two-four. In the first 
place, if it is measured by wheelbarrows 
it will probably be a one-three-four-and- 
a-half, sand being easier to shovel than 
gravel and cheaper, and the men being 
only too anxious to show the boss how 
hard they can work and how full they 
ean fill the barrow. In the second place, 
if a true one-two-four mix, by some mir- 
acle, actually gets measured out, it will 
probably make poor concrete. Very few 
aggregates will combine in those pro- 
portions and work into the forms. Usu- 
ally the foreman has to flood such a 
mix with water to make it run, which 
ruins it utterly. It is better to increase 
the sand slightly and decrease the gravel 
equally, and to allow the inspector dis- 
cretion in this matter. 


Water 


Finally water. If the prohibitionists 
only knew what water will do to con- 
crete, they would never advocate it for 
man. It is true that stiff concrete cannot 
be handled on the job without special 
apparatus, but it is equally true that a 
workable concrete does not need to be 
wet. If there is enough sand, and enough 
cement, and if both the sand and gravel 
are properly graded, a concrete with a 
fairly low water content will work 
readily. 


MILTON F. KIRCHMAN 


vides the terms. The Bureau is so inter- 
ested in the welfare of the architect that 
it has limited his fees, has equated his 
services to an hourly basis, and has set 
up all the restrictions as to his percent- 
age beforehand, If you want to build 
a house for $4,000, you pay the architect 
the exorbitant sum of $100 or 2%% of 
the total cost. The American Institute of 
Architects’ rate reads 6%, but the Buf- 
falo Small House Bureau in its anxiety 
to provide for the welfare of its mem- 
bers, has reduced this percentage by 
more than half. If your house costs 
$7,500, you pay the architect $150 or 
2% — one-third the A.LA. schedule. You 
are provided with four sets of blue 

rints of working drawings including 
heating, plumbing and electrical layouts, 
details, specifications, contracts—all 
drawn up by the architect. The archi- 
tect, whose title is ironically capitalized 
in the agreement, passes on four bids, 
allows you three office calls and agrees to 
pay six visits to the building during con- 
struction. To show his appreciation to 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Evidence has_ been accumulating 
throughout the last few years of the 
vigorous efforts being made by highly 
organized and well-financed minorities 
to browbeat legislatures, the Congress 
of the United States, and local officials, 
; d to spread intolerance and tyranny 
ough the land. These minorities usu- 
y try to convey the impression that 
they are acting in the role of patriots 
nd protectors of our liberties. Yet by 
lefining patriotism in their own bigoted 
erms and by interpreting the Constitu- 
ion to serve their special ends, they 
Aoht for the denial of free speech, free 
press and free assemblage. 

The most recent drives have been con- 
entrated on putting over Federal and 
tate laws to require loyalty oaths; to 
wunish sedition, insurrection and “sub- 
ersive activities’ (how would the 
eader define a subversive activity—and 
iow would the Chamber of Commerce 
lefine it?); to exclude left-wing pub- 
fications from the mails; to establish a 
federal secret police devoted to spying 
left-wingers. 

Now before Congress are two bills 
casually read, seem harmless 
nough. Yet these are possibly the most 
erious threats ever made in peacetime 
gainst the freedom of speech and the 
paditional rights of the American 
sople. Both bills are backed by the 
bby of professional “patriotic” socie- 
es, the Chamber of Commerce and 
her reactionary groups, and by the 
earst Press. 

The Kramer Sedition Bill (HR 6427) 
ls itself “a bill to prohibit statements 
id publications advocating overthrow 
he government by violence.” 


Tt would prohibit more than that. As 
© minority report of the House Judi- 
ry Committee pointed out, this piece 
legislation “would subject the great 
jority of the American people, par- 
tularly the workmen, to the absolute 
Mination of the small minority of 
Werful and vested interests, and would 
: used by employers and reactionaries 
ainst those engaged in legitimate 
u0n activities.” 

The best possible evidence that this 
mion is justified comes from the bill’s 
Pporters, The amazing testimony be- 
te the Judiciary Committee by lawyer- 
mgressmen and other Tory advocates, 
Wcates that this bill is not aimed 


“Congress shall make no law. . 
speech or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to a 
semble and to petition the government for a redress of grievances.” 

—Constitution of the United States. 


. abridging the freedom of 


solely at revolutionaries; but that it is 
frankly intended to be an instrument 
for suppressing labor unions, for smash- 
ing strikes, for preventing public as- 
sembly of the unemployed and for silenc- 
ing criticism of bankers, corporations 
and the Government. It would also—as 
Sponsor Kramer pointed out—insure the 
use of the Federal military forces to 
intimidate and attack striking workers. 
If such are the purposes to which 
lawyers believe this bill would be put, 
there is good reason to believe it would 
be used for those purposes and worse. 

This Sedition Bill has been favorably 
reported in the House, and is now under 
consideration in the Senate by a sub- 
committee consisting of Senators King 
and McGill. 

Many states have enacted laws of this 
type, supposedly to prevent advocacy of 
forcible revolution and anarchy. Some 
of them have been in the books for 
decades. Yet not a single case of violence 
or the advocacy of violence involving 
radical organizations has ever been 
proved in the courts under these laws. 
However, hundreds of proven and 
provable acts of violence and advocacies 
of violence by reactionaries and their 
hirelings, when property rights and 
profits were concerned, have gone un- 
punished. 

But since the laws are not enforced 
against those who use violence, and since 
the records show that they are not 
needed against radicals, why have them? 
Well, you see, they do come in handy, 
after all. They are used quite often— 
chiefly by officials subservient to cor- 
porations and employer groups. They 
are used for suppressing labor unions 
and persecuting union officials and 
strikers. 

The Tydings-McCormack Disaffection 
Bill (S 2258) is less broad in its applica- 


AGS FOR AMERICANS 


Ambrose Lee. Jr. 


tion than the Sedition Bill, but it is an 
equally brazen attack on our liberties. 
This bill proposes a two-year jail term 
for “whoever counsels, urges or solicits 
any member of the military or naval 
forces to disobey the laws or regulations 
governing such military or naval estab- 
lishments.” 

It seems harmless. Yet Major-General 
Fries testified that it is required to pre- 
vent people from criticizing the size of 
appropriations for the Army and Navy. 

The country-wide newspaper opposi- 
tion to this piece of legislation included 
such comments as: 


“would be a convenience in a dic- 
tatorship”—Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican; 

“would end freedom of the press 
and put at the mercy of ignorant and 
biased law enforcement officials the 
private liberty of every citizen of the 
United States’—San Diego Sun. 

Even the Tory-Republican N. Y. 
Herald Tribune found it “superfluous, 
dangerous, and a step toward abridging 
civil liberties on other grounds and for 
other purposes.” 

But could such a bill get very far? 
It could and did! Backed by a power- 
ful lobby and the “yellow press,” it was 
railroaded through the Senate without 
hearings, debates or a record vote. It 
was favorably reported in the House. 
Though it has been held up there by 
nation-wide protests, and though Senator 
Tydings and Secretary of War Dern 
have been forced to withdraw their sup- 
port, it could still be slipped through 
the House in somewhat the same way it 
passed the Senate. 

Just as these two bills would wipe out 
the basic rights and liberties of the 
American people, so every repressive 
measure, however innocuous in intent, 
provides loopholes for serious violations 
of the rights and liberties of every 
one of us. 


“ARCHITECTURE” GOES HEARST 

The magazine “Architecture” after 35 years of independent exist- 
ence under Charles Scribners’ Sons has been added to the fabulous 
properties of William Randolph Hearst. Beginning with the June issue 
the magazine will be merged with the “American Architect,” a Hearst 
property since 1929. There will be no change in the personnel of “Amer- 


ican Architect.” 


Kenneth K. Stowell continues as editor, Henry H. 


Sayler will become associate editor of the combined magazines. 
William Randolph Hearst, lord of San Simeon, journalist, mine 

owner and real estate owner extraordinary, and Number One Man on 

labor’s blacklist, will continue at his old salary of $500,000 per year. 
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News from the Chapters 


CHICAGO 
Charter Eliminates Overtime for 
City Employees 

The Chapter has been successful in 
eliminating overtime-without-pay for 
about seventy-five employees in the five 
drafting rooms of the Park Board. For 
a period of about five months, these men, 
temporary and civil service employees 
of a sub-division of the city government, 
had been. working overtime every, night 
and for stretches of fifty-five days with- 
out a day off. 

Local 11 of the Federation, composed 
of a majority of men in the drafting 
rooms, prepared a petition for elimina- 
tion of the overtime. At the request of 
some of the men, the petition was sub- 
mitted to the supervisors who discussed 
it with other officials. They returned it 
with the threat that any man who signed 
it would be dismissed. The men, with 
few exceptions, signed the petition and 
submitted it to the officials late in the 
afternoon. That night there was no 
overtime work and there has been none 
since. 


Organizational Opportunities Galore 


One of the greatest industrial areas 
in the United States surrounds Chicago. 
In extent and diversification of industry, 
it exceeds, perhaps, any other similar 
area in the country. 

With hundreds of plants scattered 
- over this territory, each with its draft- 
ing room, together with large architec- 
tural firms and consulting engineering 
offices in Chicago, there is a concentra- 
tion of technical men here. 

Working conditions, hours and wages, 
reading more like a page from the his- 
tory of the English industrial revolu- 
tion, have prevailed in some of these 
plants during the entire so-called de- 
pression, and even now the technician, 
in many cases, has not been able to take 
his place as a consumer and a creator of 
prosperity. 

The technical man’s response to or- 
ganization in the past few months has 
won results—in one large office, a pay 
raise; in another, a five-day week; and 
many placements of men in jobs through 
tips from employed members and a 
job service conducted by the Chicago 
Chapter. 


IRVIN H. LUKE, 
President, Chicago Chapter. 


CLEVELAND 
The Cleveland Chapter is formulating 
a vigorous program of action in line 


with the reports and proposals of the 
National Convention. 


Cleveland members and others are re-— 


quested to note that the Headquarters 
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Office is their office, and they are urged 
to drop in, get acquainted and inform 
the office of new and interesting de- 
velopments in their own particular 
fields. They should make it a point to 
bring in complaints or grievances and 
information as to conditions of employ- 
ment. 

For the time being, the regular office 
hours, for the convenience of those who 
are employed, are from 5:00 to 7:00 
P. M., every week day except Saturday 
and on Saturday from 2:00 to 4:00 
P. M. The address is 805 Prospect- 
Fourth Building, 2077 East 4th Street. 

The Chapter correspondent abbrevi- 
ates this report as much as possible but 
it is not to be inferred that the Chapter 
has lapsed into a state of innocuous 
desuetude, Far from it! 


ORVAL P. PLYMALE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


City Convention Planned 


Acting on the suggestion of Lewis 
Berne, regional Vice-President, the 
Washington Chapter is planning a city 
convention within the next month to 
consider the problems and policies of the 
chapter and its local sections. The basic 
problems of organization of civil serv- 
ice employees, a well-defined program of 
activities, an educational program and 
adjustments in the local set-up will be 
considered. The chapter expects to bene- 
fit by the organizational stimulus which 
this will afford. 


Francis Gorman on Labor Party 


On April 16, the night before the Na- 
tional Convention was to open in Ro- 
chester, Francis Gorman addressed one 
of the largest audiences of technical men 
this chapter has yet assembled. The in- 
terest in the Labor Party movement, as 
endorsed by the vice-president of the 
United Textile Workers of America, was 
amply evident. The meeting adopted a 
resolution to have the national constitu- 
tion amended to allow chapter autonomy 
on endorsement of a Labor Party and 
the news was wired to our delegates 
who had already left for the conven- 
tion. 


Member Turns Patent Attorney 


Gaillard Hunt, an active member of 
the chapter, has resigned from his po- 
sition as patent examiner in the Patent 
Office. He is now a free-lance attorney, 
with offices at 918 F St. N. W. We all 
extend Brother Hunt our best wishes 
for a successful career. 


‘Women’s Auxiliary Notes 
The April issue of “Auxiliary Activ- 
ities”, published by Women’s Auxiliary 


of the Washington Chapter, included the 
following items: 
BLANTON REPLIES 


In answer to our letter’ to Congressman 
Thomas J. Blanton asking him to support 
rather than oppose the Rent Control Bill for 
the District, he wrote across the face of our 


letter in red crayon, “Attend to your business 
—I will attend to mine.” 

The need for Rent Control legislation for 
the District is ‘our business’ and we shall 
continue to support every action for its pass- 
age. 

Procurement Layoffs 


Over 200 architects and engineers have been 
dismissed in the Procurement Division, Treas- 
ury Department. The Women’s Auxiliary gave 
every cooperation to the mass meetings called 
for the dismissed men. The headquarters was 
held open by members of the Auxiliary which 
was helpful in keeping the men informed on 
the progress made. The FAECT is asking for 
further appropriations to continue the work 
so that the dismissed men may be reinstated. 

A Spring Fever Picnic is being held on 
April 26 at Rock Creek Park, A gala time 
for all is expected. 

IRVING MICHELSON, 
Chapter Editor. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia chapter was visited 
by the present National Organizer Roy 
Weber and former National Organizer 
Foster Hamilton within the past month. 

At a special meeting on April 15, 
Brother Weber forcefully demonstrated 
the value of a National Organizer and 
presented concrete proposals for action 
and organization, placing particular em- 
phasis on organization in private in- 
dustry. Having a reporter familiar with 
the activities and problems of the Fed- 
eration on a national scale was convin- 
cing justification for the maintainance 
of a National Organizer, but the real 
value of his visit lay in the program he 
outlined and the recommendations he 
made. 


The Chapter headquarters were the 
scene of a pre-convention “country 
dance” which was a complete social and 


financial success. 


WILSON LAMB, 
Chapter Editor. 


LOS ANGELES 


The Los Angeles Chapter, to which a — 
charter was issued in December, has 
now held its ninth membership meeting. 
It has awakened considerable friendly 
sentiment among local technical men, and 
has even accepted the cooperation of sev- 
eral other organizations in bringing p0- 
tential members and the chapter to- 
gether. 

The W.P.A. situation in Los Angeles 
is very bad, and working conditions and 
pay in the leading industries—aircraft, 
motion pictures and oil—are notoriously 
poor. In short, the chapter has a fertile 
field for Federation activity. 4 
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OSTON CHAPTER WINS 
MORE PAY, LESS HOURS 


TEN PER CENT increase in wages 

and a reduction of seventeen work- 
ing hours a month for all technical men 
has been achieved in Boston as a re- 
sult of the Federation’s persistent ef- 
forts. The wage increase has been 
granted to all WPA employees, and As- 
sistant Labor Director Rodgers has ac- 
knowledged that it was the Federation 
that put it over. 


The ten per cent increase in pay, as 
first announced, was to be accompa- 
nied by a corresponding ten per cent 
increase in hours. President Theiss of 
the Boston Chapter protested so suc- 
cessfully against this, however, that 
State WPA Administrator Edwards 
agreed that the technical employees, 
instead of having to work ten per cent 
longer for the additional pay, would 
work fifteen per cent less hours than 
they had before. 
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INDUSTRY PREPARES FOR WAR 


Major American industries have made 
large secret purchases of tear gas, guns 
and ammunition in anticipation of labor 
troubles, reports Robert W. Horton, 
in the N. Y. World-Telegram of March 
23, 1936. 

Evidence taken from the files of Fed- 
sral Laboratories, Inc., the chief Amer- 
ican seller of tear gas and sickening gas, 
was submitted to a group of Senators. 
This company, agent for the Thompson 
machine gun, acts also as an_ inter- 
nediary for the sale of pistols to indus- 
trial buyers. 

Tn a letter to the Smith & Wesson Co., 
al manufacturers of Springfield, 
Mass., the vice-president of Federal 
Laboratories, Inc., said: “We will send 
you a confirming requisition for your 
permanent record today and ask that the 
invoice be made out to Weirton Steel; on 
account of their desire that their em- 
Ployees be not familiar with what they 
are doing they require that we use great 
secrecy in the way bills are handled.” 
When there was talk of a steel strike 
May, 1934, Federal Laboratories sent 
following letter to the Hunter Arms 
. of Fulton, N. Y., an associate in 
Toviding weapons for strike breaking: 
Confirming our phone conversation, 
fish to advise that the impending steel 
wrike will require probably 500 guns to 
P the National Guard. We have but 
0 on hand. 

‘The National Guard have asked us 
0 be Prepared for the emergency and 
© are passing on this request to you. It 
Possible that the President will reach 
Solution of this problem before it hap- 
ns, but we seriously doubt it.” 


For many months the Boston Chap- 
ter had been negotiating with the WPA 
for higher wages. A wage board was set 
up back in November and after an in- 
tensive study recommended a _ wage 
seale of $120 to $190 per month for 
WPA technical employees. Washington 
seemed to approve the Board’s report, 
but insisted that the then State WPA 
Administrator, Mr. Rotch, had power to 
make the final decision. Mr. Rotch at 
first refused to go beyond the original 
“security” scale. He finally compromised 
on an hourly rate of 70 cents to $1.50. 
The project heads and sponsors, how- 
ever, organized to combat any reduction 
in hours, After several weeks of study 
and discussion, during which he refused 
to compromise further, Mr. Rotch re- 
signed. 

His successor, Paul Edwards, also re- 
fused to grant the Wage Board’s recom- 


mendations; but finally took the case up 
with Washington. On March 3rd he 
granted the 10% increase in wages and 
hours to all WPA workers, later reduc- 


CONGRESSMEN CALL FOR 
DURAND REINSTATEMENT 


The fight against the dismissal from 
the Federal Power Commission of Rob- 
ert Durand, Secretary of the Washing- 
ton Chapter, FAECT, gathered momen- 
tum as eighteen Congressmen, including 
ten Senators, indicated their interest, 
and the American Civil Liberties Union 
planned to enter the case. In addition, 
a joint committee composed of several 
American Federation of Labor unions 
will call on the Commission to press for 
immediate reinstatement. An _ active 
figure on the Joint Committee will be 


ing the work-week of technical employ- 
ees to three eight-hour days. 

The satisfaction of obtaining these 
better standards, in the opinion of 
Chapter President Theiss, is offset by 
the knowledge that the undermining ef- 
fect of low WPA wages in private in- 
dustry and civil service still holds. On 
this question the BOSTON TRAVELER 
quotes Brother Theiss as follows: 

“Tt is estimated by us that there are 
nearly 4,000 civil service jobs in Boston 
alone which are not filled at this time. 
With the expanded municipal work of 
the WPA program, these jobs are being 
filled by WPA profesional men at ab- 
surdly low coolie wages.” 

The TRAVELER also reported: 
“Speaking of the drive planned against 
private firms which are allegedly forc- 
ing employees to accept wages as low 
as the WPA, Mr. Theiss said that his 
executive committee had more than fif- 
ty such very definite cases. He said 
draftsmen who formerly were paid 
around $40 a week are asked to do the 
same work for $18.” 


John Donovan whose dramatic fight 
against a similar case of dismissal from 
the NRA by General Hugh Johnson 
stirred the entire country. 

Further plans call for a giant mass 
meeting of all organizations and indi- 
viduals interested, in order to crystalize 
support for the case and for the right 
of organization on all government pro- 
jects. Already four hundred copies of a 
two page summary of the case have been 
distributed outside the offices of the 
Federal Power Commission, creating a 
noticeable stir and bringing the issue 
prominently into the headlines of the lo- 
cal newspapers. 


Strike Brings 85 Victory 
In New York 


After striking for six days, New York Chapter Coun- 
cil 12, organized 100% in a chemical laboratory, won a 
$5 per week increase for every man and complete read- 
justment of their hours in accordance with their demands. 
On Tuesday the committee representing the men pres- 
ented their demands. That night two men received dis- 


massal notices. 


Next day, 


the plant was idle: the 


council had declared a 100% walk out. For six days the 
laboratory remained tied up while the boss spent his 
time sending telegrams to all the men informing them 
that they were dismissed. On the sixth day, the boss 
yielded. Every man went back to work with a $5 increase, 
shorter hours, half-day off Saturday, and five-day week 


during the summer, 
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Grotesque Attack 
in Peneil Points 
Answered 


In the April issue of “Pencil Points” 
a letter appeared grotesquely suggesting 
that the Federation be denied the right 
to use the word ‘architect” in its name. 
Mr. F. R. Wilson, the writer, based his 
argument on the unsupported assertion 
that members of the Federation had 
been guilty of unlawful assembly. The 
National Office, believing that such mis- 
conceptions should not be permitted to 
go unanswered, sent the following re- 


plies to “Pencil Points” : 
APRIL 29, 1936 
MR. RUSSEL F. WHITEHEAD 
EDITOR, PENCIL POINTS 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing a letter in reply to that of 
Mr. Oliver Whitwell Wilson which appeared 
in the last issue of Pencil Points. May uf 
call to your attention the fact that the letter 
constitutes virtually a criminal libel on the 
character of the Federation. 

I believe that the Federation should be per- 
mitted to refute the completely fallacious 
charges and implications which are embodied 
therein, a task which I am officially author- 
ized to undertake. I trust that you, in a sense 
of justice and fair play, will print the reply 
so that any misconceptions about the Fed- 
eration may be corrected. 

Very truly yours, 
ROY WEBER, 
National Organizer, FAECT. 
Dear Sir: 

A letter from your correspondent, Mr. Oliver 
Whitwell Wilson, in the April issue of Pencil 
Points, formally protesting among other 
things against the use of the word Architect 
by our organization, deserves a reply. 

May we say first that there are a large 
number of registered architects numbered 
among the members of the Federation of Ar- 
chitects, Engineers, Chemists and Techni- 
cians. As for the members of our organiza- 
tion who are architects or architectural 
draftsmen but who are not registered, Mr. 
Wilson is privileged to include them under 
our last category of “technicians”. In any 
case, the issue is obviously a quibble and 
hardly deserves serious comment. 


But Mr. Wilson goes much further and 
treads on extremely dangerous ground when 
he accuses our organization of “deliberately 
flouting law and order.” This is an accusa- 
tion which affects the members of our organ- 
ization far more as American citizens than 
as registered achitects. It is not an accusa- 
tion to be hurled at any group of men with- 
out proof and thoughtful consideration. As a 
matter of fact, it seems almost futile to dis- 
cuss with Mr. Wilson the actual facts in- 
volved in this case, since it is quite evident 
from Mr. Wilson’s letter that he is willing 
to accept without further consideration what- 
ever interpretation has been put on the whole 
incident by the city officials who were most 
directly involved. 

In the interests of truth, however, 
ought to consider the following facts: 

1. If there has been any ‘flouting of law 
and order,” why has not the New York City 
Administration taken up this matter in the 
manner duly constituted by the laws of this 
country? It would seem to be a highly per- 
tinent commentary on the validity of the 
charges made that no attempt has so far been 
nade to bring the so-called offenders be- 
fore any duly constituted court. 

2. Mr. Wilson omits to mention that one of 
the leaders of the ‘unlawful assembly” to 
which he refers was no less than one of the 
duly elected lawmakers of the United States. 
I refer to the Republican Congressman from 
New York, Vito Marcantonio. It would seem 


one 
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that the registered architects who partici- 
pated in this assembly were at least in hon- 
orable company. 


3. Mr. Marcantonio in an official statement 
to the N. Y. Times laid complete responsibil- 
ity for the disorder “on the doorstep of City 
Hall.” “The meetings,” he said, ‘were called 
to ask for increased relief in accordance with 
the Mayor’s Committee’s recommendations.” 
He added that the action of the police in giv- 
ing permits for two separate meetings at dif- 
ferent times to the same groups and refusing 
a permit to get from one meeting to the other 
‘was of itself an invitation and an incitement 
to disorder.” 


4. It was this very incident that brought 
forth the first official attempts to our know!l- 
edge to imprison American citizens under the 
undemoeratie and unconstitutional pretext of 
“protective custody”. It was in this regard 
that Mr. Marcantonio said, ‘The American 
people need have nothing to fear from the 
liberty-loving unemployed. The attacks on 
our institutions will come from those who 
want to set up a dictatorship of reaction in 
America. When public officials curtail civil 
rights of the American people, they are play- 
ing into the hands of these elements.” 

5. While Mr. Wilson may ‘deeply sympa- 
thize’’ with all the fellow members of his pro- 
fession who are out of work and on relief, 
he must admit that it has only been the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and technicians which has actually gone out 
and done something about the situation. The 
fact that the architectural man has today a 
WPA program is due far more to Federation 
activities than to Mr. Wilson’s heartfelt sym- 
pathy. The fact that the $85 and $94 wage 
scale for architectural men on WPA has been 
increased to $130 and $140 per month is due 
almost entirely to the efforts of this or- 
ganization. Mr. Wilson would do well to 
ponder on the fact that these economic im- 
provements for architectural and technical 
men were won only through organization. I 
say “organization”; but specifically, through 
the guaranteed right of petition and assem- 
bly. It is for this reason that we, and even 
he, should unite to safeguard these rights. 


Let me say in conclusion that we intend to 
fight against any curtailment of our rights 
as American citizens, whether employed or 
unemployed. In this campaign we ask the co- 
operation of Mr. Wilson as well as the whole 
architectural profession. In particular, we ask 
his cooperation in our national campaign for 
the economic improvement of all architec- 
tural and technical employees. We have al- 
ready made progress and will make even 


a ee oe 


more, but only to the extent that we avail 
ourselves of our American prerogatives of 
free speech, the right of petition, the right 
of assembly and the right of organization for 
our economic protection. 


Very truly yours, 


ROY WEBER, 


National Organizer, FAECT, 


HOME CLINIC PLAN 
(Continued from page 10) 


the Bureau, the architect kicks back $10 
for getting the job, thereby cutting his 
$100 fee to $90 (part of the Code of 
Ethics of the Buffalo Small House Bu- 
reau). 

Assume that the architect spends two 
weeks on the plans, that he pays for 
the blue prints, the drawing up of the 
contracts, his office expenses, and even 
the carfare to the building site. By the 
time the job is finished, the real estate 
man unloaded a plot of ground, the 
mortgage company has granted a loan 
(at a rate of interest not decided upon 
by the architect) and the architect has 
been left holding the bag. 

Home Clinic is only symptomatic of 
the movement which promises to trans- 
form the whole set-up of the American 
Institute of Architects and the architect- 
ural profession, At present, the plan op- 
erates on a domestic economy basis 
whereby the work is farmed out to the 
individual producer—in this case the 
architect. The architect, however, is 
slowly being engulfed as a permanent 
fixture in these real estate and indus- 
trial enterprises and his status reduced 
to that of an ordinary employee. Home 
Clinic Plan holds out a fig leaf for our 
hardy rugged individualist. It makes him 
more rugged but, at the same time, alas, 
it makes him less individualistic. 
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MORE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


In connection with the article on flood 
control in the April issue, readers of the 
BULLETIN may be interested in hear- 
ng a first hand account of flood condi- 


I have worked with the Flood Control 

Survey as a civil engineer during the 
nast two years in Corning, Steuben and 
ther New York counties. As yet very 
ttle flood control] work has been done 
ere except what has been done by the 
ities, villages and towns themselves. 


The river channels here have become 
o obstructed with islands, sand and 
ravel bars, that in flood time the only 
lace the water can go is over the banks. 
have authentic proof that the rivers in 
he vicinity of Corning have not been 
jredged in the last 80 years. These 
slands in the Chemung river gradually 
yrew and became covered with brush 
nd trees, some as large as 30 inches in 
liameter. At present the elevation of 
hese islands is from 2 to 10 feet above 
normal water surface. Naturally the 
iver follows the path of least resistance 
md washes away acre after acre of good 
land. 


The floods of the past month have 
tarted to cut new channels in two dif- 
erent places about two miles east of 
Sorning. One more flood and about 300 
ieres of the best and richest flat river 
ilt land will be destroyed. The cause of 
hese new channels was a large island 
bout 500 ft. wide and nearly % mile 


‘When the ice went out, it jammed 
gainst the trees on the island, filling the 
ld channels and overflowing the banks, 
thich started the new channels forming 
rough the farm land. 


I have just completed a preliminary 
Irvey for the village of Painted Post, 
hich proposes to build about one mile 
dike along the Cohocton river through 
he village limits. It would be possible 
) take nearly all this material from a 
rge island in the river at this point. 


If the rivers could only be dredged 
id the dirt put on the banks to form 
Kes; much property damage as well as 
8s of life could be averted. 


I know the rivers in this country real 
ell as I have lived here in Corning for 
ue past 18 years. I have seen the 
Hands grow year by year, new bridges 
ilt and old overflow channels filled or 
Ocked off—so what can be expected? 
*1 conclusion, I believe a systematic 
ed control program should be started 
m” and carried out. 

MILTON L. FRENCH, SR. 


otes and Opinions 


BIRD SANCTUARY 
Brother Editor:— 

I thought you might be interested in 
the new $11,000,000 “bird sanctuary” 
which the government built in Washing- 
ton. Outside of the District of Columbia 
it isn’t known as the “bird sanctuary” 
but as the Archives Building. That is 
why I am sending you this story. 

The Archives Building, you will re- 
call, is the latest addition to the vast 
triangle of government buildings along 
Constitution Avenue in the District of 
Columbia. Here, in stout vaults and be- 
hind heavy plate glass, repose famous 
state documents and other records. As 
befits such an important function, the ar- 
chitects of the Archives Building have 
designed in the grand manner. The 
stately classic proportions of the Corin- 
thian Order, from the impressive steps 
to the huge attic story which sets off 
the sculptured pediment, were “inspired” 
down to the last moulding by that great 
authority Vitruvius (Plate XVI). This is 
ARCHITECTURE—and well calculated, 
it must be admitted, to demonstrate to 
gaping yokels, the majesty, wisdom and 
culture of the Government of the United 
States. 

Of course, there are the usual carping 
critics who complain because the win- 
dows are so small and the walls so thick 
that artificial light is required in the 
building all day long, or that the high 
attic walls effectively exclude any day- 
light from the interior of the building. 
And then there are the inevitable object- 
ors who make nasty comparisons be- 
tween the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars spent on sculptured stone work and 
such things as inadequate relief and un- 
employment insurance and who even go 
so far as to charge that the architects 
failed to fulfill adequately a single func- 
tional requirement of the building. 

It is obvious that such criticisms may 
be dismissed as the expression of mal- 
contents and agitators. Moreover, I can 
testify that in at least one respect the 
Archives Building is a fine job. And this 
brings me to my story about the birds, 

I have no way of knowing but, whether 
they intended or not, the government 
architects, in designing the Corinthian 
pediment and capitals, succeeded in con- 
structing the best pigeon roost south of 
New York Public Library. And that, as 
you know, is tall praise. The pigeons, 
starlings and other birds which abound 
in the Capitol immediately recognized 
this superiority and in no time at all 
thousands of them had made their homes 
in the laps of mythological Greek gods 
and goddesses and in the convenient re- 
cesses of the acanthus leaves. I must 
especially call your attention to this in- 


teresting historical development whereby 
the acanthus leaf which the Greeks used 
only as a decorative motif has in mod- 
ern times taken on functional charac- 
teristics. 

What did it matter that there was 
no daylight in the building? What did it 
really matter about the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and the unem- 
ployed? After all the birds had found a 
sanctuary. 

It turned out, however, that many of 
the acanthus leaves were directly over 
the main entrance to the building. Even 
inexperienced city folk can imagine the 
consequences of that. A howl was set up 
by the unfortunates who were forced by 
their work to brave the laws which gov- 
ern birds and gravity and run the gaunt- 
let, so to speak. Indeed, citizens com- 
plained so loudly that finally something 
had to be done. The birds must go. But 
how? 

After many investigations and con- 
ferences, the government experts decided 
upon the “Mussolini Plan.” You will re- 
member this as the scheme for spread- 
ing chemicals to irritate the feet of the 
hapless, bootless Ethiopians. The same 
scheme was to be applied against the 
pigeons. It is rumored that the chemical 
was prepared in great secrecy by mil- 
itary technicians and then spread at 
night over the favorite roosts of the 
birds. The “Mussolini Plan” produced 
immediate results. The birds seemed not 
to mind the irritant at all, but within 
several days a number of acanthus 
leaves dropped off. 

In accordance with the ways of nature 
and the peculiar qualities of the Corin- 
thian Order, the feathered inhabitants of 
the “bird sanctuary” increase their num- 
ber from day to day. 

Some effort is still being made to’ 
lighten the risk of entering the stately 
portals. At regular intervals an aged 
negro hurls pebbles at the birds with a 
sling shot in a vain attempt to scare 
them off. But either because the pigeons 
and starlings are not entirely defense- 
less in the situation or because the old 
man is a poor marksman, the sole result 
thus far has been a number of broken 
window panes. 

Fraternally, Simon Breines. 
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Can you answer these? 


What industrial hazards face chomish? 


Can reinforced concrete be scientific. 
ally designed? 


=e 


Does the Federation oppose licensing 
of technical men? 


What are the advantages of A. F. of L. 
affiliation? cs 


What are Congressmen saying abort 
WPA? 


What do you know about the society 
of Designing Engineers? 


Are present food and drug laws 
quate? 


These and other questions 
are answered in this and 
future issues of the Bulletin. 
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